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SUMMER HOME OF MRS. JOHN ABRAHAM WILLINK, FLATBUSH, LONG ISLAND 



BEQUEST OF MRS. MARIA P. 
JAMES 

THE collection bequeathed to the 
Museum by Mrs. Maria P. 
James, of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
was received by her from two 
sisters, Mrs. Cornelia Ann Ludlow Willink 
and Miss Elizabeth Ludlow, daughters of 
Charles Ludlow, of New York, who lived in 
a large dwelling-house at 18 Wall Street. 
The family was descended from Gabriel 
Ludlow, a merchant of New York and one 
of the first vestrymen of Trinity Church. 
In all of their affiliations the Ludlows were 
intimately connected with the early history 
of the city, as was also the family of Willink, 
into which Cornelia Ann Ludlow married; 
John Abraham Willink, her husband, being 
descended from Wilhelm Willink, an emi- 
nent banker and financier of Amsterdam, 
who proved himself an early friend of the 
American Republic, by making the first 
loan to it. He was one of the holders in 
the property of the Holland Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willink had a summer 
home in Flatbush, Long Island. They had 
no children, but for many years Miss Maria 
Selleck, afterwards Mrs. W. K. James, 
lived with them as one of their family. 
After Mr. Willink died suddenly from in- 
juries received in a fall from his horse, Miss 
Selleck continued to reside with Mrs. Wil- 
link and Miss Ludlow, first at Flatbush and 



later at Norwalk, after her marriage. Upon 
the death of the sisters, Mrs. James inher- 
ited their property. 

These sisters were direct descendants of 
the Father of Norwalk, Roger Ludlow, said 
to have been probably the first lawyer who 
came into the Colony of Connecticut, and 
the framer of the first constitution of the 
state, and in recognition of this kinship, 
Mrs. James erected at East Norwalk in 
1895, the Ludlow Stone, commemorative 
of the territory-bestowment act. 

It was in keeping with Mrs. James's re- 
gard for her friends that she should desire to 
have the collections which they had cher- 
ished, collections which in an unusual de- 
gree represent the possessions of a distin- 
guished family in the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, deposited in the Museum 
of their native city. The quality of the ob- 
jects — porcelains, furniture, and costumes 
— makes them welcome additions to the 
collections of a Museum of Art. 

Through this bequest the Museum has 
come into the possession of some most inter- 
esting examples of early American costumes 
such as were worn during the administra- 
tions of Presidents Adams and Jefferson in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. 
These, it is hoped, are but the nucleus of 
what in time may prove an important fea- 
ture in the Department of Decorative Arts 
— a collection of beautiful objects illustra- 
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PLATES AND COVERED DISH, CROWN DERBY, EARLY XIX CENTURY 
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TEA SET, WEDGWOOD, BLACK BASALT, EARLY XIX CENTURY 





COVERED BOWL, WEDGWOOD, QUEEN S WARE, LATE XVIII CENTURY 




TEA SET, SPODE, LATE XVIII CENTURY 
BEQUEST OF MRS. MARIA P. JAMES 



BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



tive of fashion and textile fabrics as applied 
to dress. In no way can fabrics be shown 
to such advantage as in the graceful folds of 
flowing drapery where the play of light and 
shade brings out hidden values not dreamed 
of when the textile is seen stretched on a 
frame under glass; again, the combination of 
the different textures accentuates the par- 
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There are several costumes in richly 
flowered brocades and satins, one in the 
style of Louis XV, of about 1750, and other 
charming examples of the later period of 
the French Empire; some imported direct 
from Paris were worn at prominent social 
functions of the day. Of equal interest, 
also, are the hats with their picturesque hat 





EXTENSION DINING TABLE AND SIDE CHAIR 

BY DUNCAN PHYFE, NEW YORK, EARLY XIX CENTURY 

BEQUEST OF MRS. MARIA P. JAMES 



ticular charm of each, which is often lost or 
passed by unnoticed when but a fragment 
of the individual fabric is shown. Such a 
collection would prove a boon not only to 
artists, but to artisans as well; it is needed 
alike by painter, playwright, costumer, il- 
lustrator, and designer, who could then 
work directly from the object without 
being obliged to resort to printed matter 
on the subject, of which the supply is often 
more or less limited and inaccessible. 



boxes, and again the quilted bonnets, the 
calash, and the dainty lace caps and curls 
that enhanced the charm of the owner's 
advancing years. With these are found 
exquisite bits of embroidery and lace of the 
period that trimmed the fine muslin dresses 
of their younger days. Interesting, as well, 
are the numerous specimens of silks and 
satins, prints and calicoes, which will be 
mounted on the textile frames and placed 
in the Study Room. 
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Chief among the pieces of furniture re- 
ceived in Mrs. James's collection is a large 
mahogany dining-room table, an example of 
the work of Duncan Phyfe, the New York 
cabinet-maker, remarkable for its perfect 
condition, the beauty of its lines, and more 
than all, for the fact that it has been pre- 
served to us complete. It consists of three 
sections with two extra leaves; the end 
sections have drop leaves and a plain edge. 
The center columns in each section are 
nulled, the legs decorated with acanthus 
leaves ending in lion's feet. Four drops 
ornament the frames at each corner. A 
smaller table, of similar design, together 
with five delicate lyre-backed chairs in 
mahogany, are other noteworthy examples 
of Phyfe's work. These pieces of furniture 
were for many years in the home of the 
Ludlows in Flatbush. 

This bequest includes also a pair of light 
mahogany solid-back chairs, cabriole-legged 
with Dutch feet; a pair of painted chairs 
with cane seats; an inlaid mahogany 
dressing stand, and two rare mahogany and 
oak wine cases with bottles and glasses 
intact, all dating from the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Of the Empire period is an unusual 
mahogany tea stand in the form of a table 
or raised box holding four covered caddies 
and two glass jars, the latter for spices and 
sugar. It is ornamented with lion's head 



handles and claw feet in brass. A fine pair 
of brass andirons, urn-shaped with pierced 
rail; a hot -water kettle, brush- holder, 
caddy, and trays in lacquered tin or wood; 
a severely classic Empire clock by Galle, 
with gilt arch frame, and a solid mahogany 
wine chest, all of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, are well worthy of remark. 

The porcelain of Mrs. James's bequest is 
quite on a par with the furniture. Espe- 
cially fine is a set of Crown Derby plates and 
dishes, gold on a blue ground with central 
hand-painted designs of English and Con- 
tinental views. The Wedgwood also con- 
tains many choice examples, notably two 
breakfast services or parts of services and 
the basketwork fruit dish and tray, all in 
Queen's ware, three lustered two-handled 
mugs (Wedgwood?), and various pieces of 
black basalt, comprising sugar bowls, cream 
pitchers, and teapots of different sets. 
There are a few good Chinese plates and 
dishes polychrome-decorated, and dating 
from the K'ang-hsi to the Ch'ien-lung peri- 
ods, 1662-1795. Especially remarkable is 
a dish in which, above an underglazed lotus 
design cut in the paste, is a rich polychrome- 
enameled decoration, after Oriental designs, 
but added by the potters of Holland. This 
is attributed to the end of the seventeenth 
century, a somewhat similar example, a bowl 
in the Avery Collection, being so dated. 




TABLE, BY DUNCAN PHYFE, NEW YORK, EARLY XIX CENTURY 
BEQUEST OF MRS. MARIA P. JAMES 
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